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by many as the natural leader of the old Walpolian
party. Where he fell immeasurably below his great
rival was in political morality. Pitt never had many
parliamentary adherents, but his patriotism and integrity
made him the idol of the nation. Fox, on the other
hand, according to Chesterfield,' had not the least notion
of, or regard for, the public good, but despised these
cares as the objects of narrow minds or the pretences
of interested ones.5

William Murray, better known as Lord Mansfield,
was Solicitor-General under Henry Pelham. His silvery
eloquence and his clear, calm intelligence would

Murray.

have fitted him to be leader of the Commons ;

but he was not ambitious of the post, and he let it be

understood that his hopes of advancement were purely

professional.

Murray being thus out of the question, there remained
Pitt and Fox. Pitt was at Bath ill with the gout, and,
moreover, the king hated and Newcastle dreaded him.
Newcastle accordingly applied to Fox, offering Fmitiess ne_
him the seals of Secretary of State and the gotiatjons
leadership of the Commons. He, however, re- Newcastle
served to himself the disposal of the secret and Fox-
service money, and after a good deal'of prevarication
refused to disclose to Fox the manner in which it was
employed. As this fund was used for the purpose of
bribing members of Parliament, Fox very naturally ob-
served that it was impossible to lead the House on such
terms. * If I am kept in ignorance of this,' he said, c how
shall I be able to talk to members, when some may have
received gratifications and others not ?' In other matters,
too, such as the filling up of ministerial boroughs, Fox
found that the duke intended to keep all the power in
his own hands. He therefore broke off the negotiation
and Newcastle, half glad to have escaped so powerful a